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a quarter of an hour's low spirits. He never felt
them for a moment now : he had passed into the
calm of accomplishment.

But old age will not be denied for ever. In
1789, when on a pastoral tour in Ireland, he was
forced to record, on entering his eighty-sixth
year, " I now find that I grow old." He could no
longer walk as briskly as he used to do, and small
print bothered him unless the light was very good.
On New Year's Day, 1790, he wrote: "I am now
an old man, decayed from head to foot. My
eyes are dim. . . . However, blessed be God, I
do not slack my labour. I can preach and write
still." But he could not read, worst of depriva-
tions for a man who had read every spare
moment of his days, on horseback, in his chaise,
everywhere - and everything - theology, history,
poetry, the classics ; Barclay's Apology (which he
thought a feeble book), Hume, Milton, Tasso,
Plato. However, he could still travel and preach.
The poet Crabbe went, at Lowestoft, " to hear the
venerable John Wesley on one of the last of his
peregrinations. He was exceedingly old and in-
firm, and was attended and almost supported
in the pulpit by a young minister on each side.
The chapel was crowded to suffocation. In the
course of his sermon he repeated, though with an
application of his own, the lines :

Oft I am by women told,

Poor Anacreon !  thou grow'st old ;